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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR By 


VETERANS AT BROOKLYN 
COLLEGE 


THE school year 1946-1947 provided a decisive test 
of the capacity of Brooklyn College to care for the 
educational needs of its veterans. The enrollment of 
veterans reached its peak in the spring semester. 
There were in attendance almost 4,900 veterans, com- 
prising more than one third of the entire student 
body and more than 60 per cent of all male students. 
Thirty-three hundred veterans were enrolled as can- 
didates for the liberal-arts degree, 850 others in pro- 
grams of study leading to a diploma,! while the re- 
mainder were enrolled in the status of nonmatricu- 
lated students. Almost 70 per cent of all veterans 
were using the benefits provided under the GI Bill 
of Rights. 

The peak enrollment of the spring semester was 
reached in short order. The mass admission of vet- 
erans began in the spring of 1946 and continued at 
an increasing rate in the following summer and aca- 
_ 1 Brooklyn College include: in its evening session offer- 
ings programs of study leading to a diploma as Associate 
in Arts and to diplomas in selected fields of occupational 


training such as accounting, banking and finance, civil 
service, and journalism. 


JOSEPH JUSTMAN 
DIRECTOR, VETERANS COUNSELING OFFICE, 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


With the present school year the rate 
The 
number of incoming veterans during the 1947-1948 


demie year. 
of admission of veterans will begin to decline. 


academie year is expected to be smaller than the 
anticipated loss through and leaves. 
While sizable numbers of veterans will remain to con- 
tinue their studies during the next four years, a turn- 
ing point in the history of veterans’ education at the 
college has definitely been reached. The next few 
years should see the emphasis on different problems 
and consequent new developments. 

The rapid influx of veterans necessarily created 
The swollen over-all enroll- 


graduation 


some serious problems. 
ment, the largest in the history of the college, has 
taxed physical and manpower resources to the limit. 
The problem of extending available personnel, class- 
room space, library and laboratory facilities, and 
soeial living facilities to serve the needs of all the 
students has been a continuous challenge to adminis- 
trative ingenuity. Important educational problems 
have resulted from the determination of the college 
xot merely to admit large numbers of veterans but to 
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provide for each veteran an education suited to his 
needs. To meet these exacting problems, it has been 
necessary, in addition to the normal educational pro- 
visions at the college, to institute new arrangements 
and services especially for veterans. 

It should be stated at the outset, with considerable 
emphasis, that no institutional problems have devel- 
oped from the personality and conduct of veterans as 
such. The concern reflected, on this score, in a good 
deal of the literature on “the returning veteran” has 
not been realized at the college. The effect of having 
veterans in the college has, in fact, been notably good. 
Veterans have not maintained themselves as a sepa- 
rate bloe, but, as individuals, have become integrated 
within the academic community. They have not 
sought any special privileges. Although a veterans’ 
organization exists, it has operated as any other stu- 
dent group. As individuals, in type of personality 
and degree of adjustment, veterans have approxi- 
mated a rather normal distribution. Instances of ex- 
treme maladjustment have been rare. As students, 
many of them have won faculty esteem for their 
balance, poise, and mature judgment. 

In common with all other students, veterans have 
had at their service the educational facilities normally 
available at the college. Academically, these include, 
along with the extensive offerings of a large liberal- 
arts college, special opportunities for training in the 
field of teaching, for preprofessional preparation in 
medicine, law, engineering, business, and social work, 
and, in the evening session, for specialized training 
in semiprofessional fields. Comprehensive counseling 
services are provided by the Department of Personnel 
Service, the Office of Curriculum Counseling, and spe- 
cial advisers in each of the different professional 
fields. A systematic program makes available to stu- 
dents curricular, psychological, and vocational gui- 
dance, aptitude testing, and remedial clinics in speech, 
reading, and techniques of study. There is a large 
and varied program of extracurricular and social 
activities. Veterans have utilized these resources 
fully, in addition to the special opportunities and 
services provided for them. 

In making arrangements for its veterans, Brooklyn 
College has enjoyed the advantage of long-term policy 
planning and continuity in the administration of ser- 
vices. Veterans’ needs have usually been anticipated 
before they actually developed, and plans have been 
ready in advance of the need. Hurried emergency 
measures have been kept at a minimum. The ad- 
mission of the first small group of veterans, in the 
spring of 1945, afforded a good opportunity to test 
prepared plans and to make such revision as was 
necessary. As a result, subsequent larger-scale opera- 
tions with veterans were smoother and easier. As one 
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example of rather effective administrative routine, 
in the spring semester of 1947, with some 3,500 en- 
rolled under veterans’ benefits, the distribution of 
books and supplies to eligible veterans was practically 
completed on the day of registration and all necessary 
certification documents completed and submitted to 
the Veterans Administration within 48 hours of regis. 
tration. 

Early in the war, in February, 1942, President 
Gideonse designated Austin B. Wood of the psy- 
chology department to serve as ‘adviser to students 
who were due shortly to enter the armed services, 
Within a short period the demand for such counseling 
was so great that an Office of War Service Counseling 
was organized, with Professor Wood as director. 
This office, currently known as the Veterans’ Counsel- 
ing Office, has operated without interruption for over 
five years. Professor Wood, who served as director 
until June, 1947, devoted himself to the task of for- 
mulating long-range programs of services to students, 
anticipating their needs in the postwar period. In 
this, he received the vigorous support of the adminis- 
tration and the faculty of the college. 

Basic in the conception of services to veterans were 
two principles. One, that new provisions were to be 
educationally sound per se and were to be conceived 
with a view toward’ possible eventual use with the 
general student body, wherever applicable to non- 
veterans. The education of veterans was to afford 
an opportunity for experimentation with ideas which 
might merit larger and more permanent application. 
To integrate provisions for veterans within the larger 
body of educational practice at the college, the Vet- 
erans’ Counseling Office was placed under the over-all 
jurisdiction of the dean of studies. The second prin- 
ciple was that the program was to be so formulated 
as to be adaptable to individual needs. In large insti- 
tutions there is normally a strong tendency toward 
educational standardization. It was decided that 
measures provided to aid veterans should, as far as 
possible, serve to counteract this tendency. Apart 
from certain routine procedures, such as certification 
for veterans’ benefits, which, without loss to the indi- 
vidual, could be executed on a mass basis, the new 
provisions were to allow maximum adaptation to the 
educational requirements of each veteran. 

Special provisions for veterans at Brooklyn College 
have included the following; special sessions for vet- 
erans; modified requirements for admission; indi- 
vidual preadmission counseling of all applicants; in- 
dividual program construction; systematic follow-up 
of all veterans in their first semester at the college; 
follow-up counseling of all veterans reported to be in 

scholastic difficulty in any course; tutorial courses 
conducted on an individual basis; “workshops” for 
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refresher training and remedial instruction; arrange- 
ments for auditing courses; and systematic accredita- 
tion of educational experience gained in the service, 
including exemption from required courses. In ad- 
dition, special psychological counseling service is 
maintained for veterans, and extensive vocational test- 
ing and guidance are available through the facilities 
of the Brooklyn College Veterans’ Advisement Unit, 
a community service maintained by the college under 
contractual arrangement with the Veterans Adminis- 


tration. : 

In April, 1946, in an effort to accommodate some 
250 veterans who applied for admission after the 
close of the regular registration period in February, 
a special accelerated session for veterans was organ- 
ized. Classes in courses required for the degree were 
conducted in 15 different departments. The session 
was coterminous with the normal spring semester. 
Since that time, the college has been operating each 
semester, along with the regular day and evening ses- 
sions, a special afternoon session for veterans only. 
In the spring semester of this year 600 veterans were 
enrolled in this session alone. 

No veteran who qualifies for admission to some 
session of the college has ever been turned away. By 
special action of the faculty in June, 1946, the stand- 
ing requirements for admission were modified for vet- 
erans, so that any veteran presenting 15 creditable 
units of high-school work and able to meet qualitative 
standards (a satisfactory average of scholastic grades 
and entrance examination scores) can qualify for 
admission as a candidate for the degree. Once ad- 
mitted, such a veteran follows a program carefully 
designed to ecorreet any scholastic deficiencies in his 
preadmission record. Although by far the largest 
portion of matriculated veterans have met the normal 
requirements for admission, a small number of able 
students who otherwise would have been ineligible 
have qualified under this special provision and the 
college is following their progress with interest. Vet- 
erans presenting 15 units but unable to meet the 
qualitative standards have been accepted as candidates 
for a diploma. All others have been admitted in the 
status of nonmatriculated students. Such veterans 
carry shorter programs and, on the basis of demon- 
strated competence, are encouraged to apply for 
matriculation. Each semester the roster of diploma- 
enrolled and nonmatriculated veterans is combed and 
those who have achieved a superior scholastic record 
over a sustained period are invited to matriculate. 
At the end of the fall semester of 1946, 58 eligible 
veterans availed themselves of this opportunity. Vet- 
erans in the nonmatriculated category who fail to 
show an inclination for liberal-arts studies are aided 
in selecting a more suitable educational objective and 
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encouraged to transfer to institutions offering the 
appropriate program of study or training. 

From the time of their application for admission 
until their final separation from the college, veterans 
are under the special charge of the Veterans’ Counsel- 
ing Office. The office is responsible for co-ordinat- 
ing educational services for veterans and for arrang- 
ing such special services as are needed. Its facilities 
include a “benefits” section which administers veter- 
ans’ benefits and advises in matters relating to the GI 
Bill; a full-time psychological counselor; and educa- 
tional counselors who interview veterans at the time 
of their application for admission or readmission, aid 
in program planning, provide systematic follow-up of 
all new veterans during their first semester, and advise 
all veterans who are reported by their instructors to 
be encountering difficulty in any course. Co-operat- 
ing with the Veterans’ Counseling Office in this latter 
task is a group of selected members of the teaching 
staff, one in each department, who maintain elose 
watch over veterans in their departments and report 
such as are in need of counseling. 

At the end of the war President Gideonse pledged, 
on behalf of the college, that former students return- 
ing as veterans would be privileged to enroll “on any 
day that the college is open.” To accommodate vet- 
erans who return at other than regular registration 
periods, the college has instituted special tutorial 
courses, known on the campus as “10.1” courses, 
selected from the regular offerings of the college eur- 
riculum. These courses, carrying the normal academic 
credit, are conducted on an individual basis. A vet- 
eran may enroll for one or two “10.1” courses and 
upon their completion may continue to enroll for 
additional courses until the next regular registration 
period. 

The duration of each course is determined by the 
veteran’s own rate of progress. In the spring of 
1946, when veterans were being readmitted daily, 162 
enrolled for “10.1” courses offered in 16 departments. 
Ninety per cent of the men completed the courses, 
68 per cent with a grade of B or better. Since then 
the “10.1” idea has been extended; tutorial courses 
have been used to round out normal class programs in 
cases of veterans with special needs and lately have 
been made available to some nonveteran students. 

To aid veterans whose knowledge of fundamentals 
in mathematies, science, or foreign languages has 
grown rusty through prolonged absence from studies, 
the college has organized special workshops in seven 
departments. An instructor is assigned to each work- 
shop group, not to coach students but to provide 
remedial instruction in fundamentals. Groups meet 
on regular schedule. Attendance is voluntary and is 
continued only as long as the need of special instrue- 
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tion persists. For those who wish to review an entire 
course, arrangements are made to audit regular 
classes. 

The system of accrediting educational experience 
gained in the service is in accord with sound educa- 
tional policy. Technical service training, USAFI 
courses, and studies completed in the Army’s post- 
hostilities education program are credited in accord- 
ance with recommendations in the Tuttle Handbook, 
sponsored and endorsed by the American Council on 
Education. Up to 10 academic credits may be allowed 
for basic and recruit training given to enlisted per- 
sonnel; up to 8 additional credits for OCS or com- 
missioned training. Exemption from required courses 
may be granted upon recommendation of department 
chairmen, when evidence of competence has been fur- 
nished. 

Credit for inservice educational experience is not 
granted until the senior year, after the veteran’s 
entire program has been carefully reviewed. The stu- 
dent may or may not avail himself of the maximum 
number of credits allowed, depending upon his eduea- 
tional needs. Veterans are assisted, through counséel- 
ing, in making optimum use of allowable credits. In 
May, 1947, at the direction of the dean of studies, 
former commissioned veterans with 97 and 98 aca- 
demic credits and former enlisted veterans with 105 
and 106 credits were canvassed to determine in each 
case whether it would be possible for the veteran, 
through the medium of “10.1” courses, during the in- 
tersession and a maximum program in the summer 
session, to be eligible for graduation in August, 
thereby saving a full semester at the college. Each 
veteran’s program was carefully reviewed and, where 
possible, he was aided in planning a program leading 
to earlier graduation. 

There has been much speculation in academie circles 
concerning the scholastic achievement of veterans. 
The complete facts are not yet available. The initia- 
tion of comprehensive fact-finding studies has gen- 
erally been delayed until veterans could, over a sus- 
tained period, demonstrate the quality of their per- 
formance. The time for such studies is at hand. As 
one of the participating institutions in the extensive 
Survey of Scholastic Achievement of Veterans spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Foundation, Brooklyn College 
has assembled and submitted data now being analyzed 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. The 
survey, when completed, should furnish conclusive 
facts relative to the veterans’ achievement at the col- 
lege. 

Pending these results, available information at the 
college outlines a partial but generally favorable pic- 
ture. Students who returned as veterans are doing a 
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better scholastic job than prior to their entrance into 
the service. In the summer of 1946 a study of the 
academic records of a sample of 900 returned veter. 
ans revealed that 66 per cent achieved better grades 
at the end of the first semester following their return 
than in the last semester prior to their departure; 
that almost 75 per cent, at the end of their first 
semester as veterans, had bettered their total previous 
college record; and that 73 per cent had achieved a 
better total record as veterans than the total record 
prior to their induction.? Similarly, an analysis of 
the dean’s “danger list”? (of students whose unsatis- 
factory scholastic performance over a period of time 
has brought them close to the point of dismissal) for 
two successive semesters, the spring and fall terms 
of 1946, revealed that, for every five veterans, pre- 
viously on the “danger list,” who had improved their 
scholastic standing since their return, only one had 
failed to do so.* 

Reports from members of the faculty concerning 
the academic competence of veterans tend generally 
to be very favorable. Teachers comment on the seri- 
ous attitude with which veterans tend to approach 
their academic tasks, on their interest, alertness, and 
mature outlook. The presence of veterans in the 
classrooms is agreeably felt. 

Standards for retention at the college are rather 
strictly enforced, and veterans are not excepted. 
Matriculated students who fail to maintain a satis- 
factory scholastic record are, after a suitable proba- 
tionary period, subject to dismissal. Prior to the 
spring semester of this year, very few veterans were 
dismissed for poor scholarship, inasmuch as, in most 
instances, insufficient time had elapsed since their 
return to afford a satisfactory trial period. At the 
end of the spring semester 73 matriculated veterans 
in the day session, or 2.7 per cent of the veteran 
enrollment in this session, were dropped. No matricu- 
lated veterans were dismissed from the evening ses- 
sion. 

The coming few years will not be without problems 
in veterans’ education. The chief task facing the 
college is to insure that, barring circumstances beyond 
its control, as many veterans as are competent remain 
to complete their chosen courses of study. To ae- 
complish this, the college is intensifying its efforts to 
provide for each veteran, as far as possible, a pro- 
gram suited to his needs. It is planned, through sur- 
veys and factual studies, to secure more precise infor- 


2From a report on the Scholastic Standing of Vet- 
erans, prepared for the Veterans’ Counseling Office by 
Janet Kane. Data secured through the spring semester, 
1946. 

3 From a report prepared for the Veterans’ Counseling 
Office by A. S. Goodhartz, assistant to the dean of 
studies. 
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mation regarding veterans’ educational objectives, 
interests, and problems. It may be necessary to 
reassess personnel procedures and to expand services. 
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Above all, the college will have to continue working 
energetically to effect continuous re-evaluation and 
improvement of its curriculum. 





EDUCATION AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


In the plans for a Bill of Human Rights education 
deserves to be placed among the first of the rights that 
should be guaranteed universally. The importance of 
edueation has not been ignored in the various proposals 
already put forward for a Bill of Human Rights. The 
establishment of UNESCO is a significant recognition 
of this importance, which needs to be emphasized 
further in any bill that may be adopted by the United 
Nations. In the proposals which have so far been 
published, the “Draft International Bill of Human 
Rights” prepared by the Committee on Human Rights 
of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
which was published in February, Article 16 dealing 
with education was the longest of the 19 articles of the 
draft. The article reads as follows: 


Every person has the right to education; and the state, 
with due regard to the interest of parents in the education 
of their children, has a duty to require that every child 
within its jurisdiction receive education of the primary 
standard; to maintain or insure that there are maintained 
facilities for such education which are adequate and free; 
and to promote the development of facilities for further 
education which are adequate and effectively available to 
all its residents. 


It is significant that the foundations of the move- 
ment for the publie provision of education were laid 
in the eighteenth century by the leading advocates of 
the Rights of Man. Thus Condoreet in his “Report on 
Public Instruction” urged the establishment of a na- 
tional system of education, whose first aim was to be: 


To offer to all individuals of the human race the means 
of providing for their needs, of assuring their welfare, 
of knowing and exercising their rights, of understanding 
and fulfilling their obligations. 

To assure each one the facility of perfecting his skill, 
of rendering himself capable of the social functions to 
which he has the right to be called, of developing to the 
fullest extent those talents with which Nature has endowed 
him; and thereby to establish among all citizens an actual 
equality, thus rendering real the political equality reeog- 
nized by law. (Translation by F. de la Fontanerie, 
‘‘French Liberalism and Education in the Eighteenth 
Century,’’ p. 323. New York, 1932.) 


Without the right to education Condorcet feared 
that the human race would be divided into two classes 

“those who think and those who obey; that is to say, 
masters and slaves.” 


Edueation was recognized not only as an essential 


human right but as the necessary foundation for all 
other rights. This has been the guiding ideal in the 
United States; it is beginning to be adopted as a 
guide in the postwar programs for educational re- 
construction in a number of other countries. The dual 
systems of education—one for the masses and another 
for the select minority—have, however, left their mark, 
so that certain sections of the people in many countries 
still feel that the provision of educational opportunities 
is not intended for their children. It is for this reason 
as well as for the intrinsic value of universal educa- 
tion itself that special stress should be placed upon 
education as one of the most important in a Bill of 
Human Rights to be sponsored by the United Nations. 
—I. L. K. 


AMERICAN CULTURE COURSE AT 
WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


AN introductory course in American culture, estab- 
lished four years ago, for students in the Graduate 
School, Western Reserve University, will be offered 
during the next academic year, beginning September 
23. The course will consist of 15 weekly lectures 
given by 11 professors of the university in the depart- 
ments of history, English, sociology, art, philosophy, 
geography, and religion and introducing certain prob- 
lems in different fields of American culture. It is 
expected that the course will help the student who 
plans a thesis in a particular field to become conscious 
of the other disciplines operating in that field and 
to be more critical of the information he obtains. 

The subjects of the lectures are: Classicism and 
Romanticism; Puritanism and its Relation to Amer- 
ican Culture; The Turner Theories; American Re- 
ligious Sects; Humanism in America; Culture of the 
Western Reserve; American Folklore; Whitman and 
the Democratic Tradition; The Impact of William 
Graham Sumner on American Thought; Major Trends 
in American Philosophy in the Mid-Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; Major Trends in American Thought in the Con- 
temporary Period; The Rural South in Technological 
Transition; Environmentalism and Human Geogra- 
phy; Veblen and the Progressives; and Popularity 
of American Writers Abroad. 
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“GREAT ISSUES” COURSE AT THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


THE State University of Iowa announces a new 
course, “Great Issues,” in the general-studies program 
of the fall term, 1947-48. The course, which will deal 
with important national and international problems, 
will be presided over by Virgil M. Hancher, president 
of the university, and will be open to not more than 
100 students nominated by the heads of the social- 
science departments. Orville Hitchcock, who has been 
administrative assistant to George V. Denny, Jr., of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, will serve as 
secretary of the course and moderator of a limited 
number of the programs which will be broadeast. 
Lectures will be delivered by faculty members and 
visitors who have unusually good opportunities for 
contact with elements in the program under consider- 
ation. In charge of the discussions and round tables 
will be; C. Addison Hickman, William O. Aydelotte, 
Jack T. Johnson, and John H. Haefner, members of 
the faculty. 

The following topies will be dealt with: how to take 
part in discussion; relations between labor and man- 
agement; higher education; and social security. Dif- 
ferent phases of each topic will be discussed by va- 
rious lectures. The course will serve as an integration 
for seniors working in the social sciences and will 
endeavor to stress the responsibility of the citizen and 
to stimulate their thinking as public-minded men and 
women. Special library facilities will be arranged to 
supply material dealing with each of the problems 
discussed. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER ESTABLISHES A 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE Denver Junior College, the only nonsectarian 
coeducational junior college in the Rocky Mountain 
Empire, has been established at the University of 
Denver. The junior college, which will be operated 
by the university, will open on September 22 and 
will offer two-year courses leading to professional 
and semiprofessional associate degrees in arts, sci- 
ence, and business administration with a choice of 
45 different majors. Planned for many years by 
Denver edueators, the junior college will offer fa- 
cilities and resources through its affiliation with the 
university. Dean H. MeCoy, director of adult edu- 
cation at the university, will be the director, and Leon 
Minear, assistant director of the junior college, which 
will admit high-school graduates and_ high-school 
seniors who may enroll and attend classes coneur- 
rently with their high-school classes. Courses will 


be offered on both the University Park and Civie 
Center campuses of the university. 
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U. S. MUSEUM TRAVELING EXHIBITS 


THE Division of Graphic Arts, United States No. 
tional Museum, maintains seven traveling exhibits, 
illustrating the various processes of the graphic arts 
for the use of schools, colleges, public libraries, my- 
seums, and other organizations interested in “How 
Prints Are Made.” The exhibits are loaned on the 
following conditions: 

Periods of about a month. Allowance for shipping 
time must be deducted so that the exhibition must not 
extend over three weeks. 

Express charges must be guaranteed by the exhibitor, 
both from Washington and return or to the next ex- 
hibitor. 

Forwarding must be attended to promptly, at least 
three days before the end of the month. 

The exhibits are to be displayed for the benefit of the 
public, with educational intent, and are not to be used 
for private gain. 

Information regarding dates, exact routing of ex- 
hibits, ete., may be obtained upon application to the 
United States National Museum, Division of Graphic 
Arts, Washington 25, D. C. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION’S 
1948 TEACHER-EXAMINATION 
PROGRAM 

ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for the establishment of 
examining centers for the ninth annual administra- 
tion of its National Teacher Examinations. The ex- 
amining centers are conducted in co-operation with 
school systems and teacher-education institutions. 

Superintendents and boards of education in many 
localities require teaching applicants to present Na- 
tional Teacher Examination records. The examina- 
tion results are used as one of the factors in the 
selection of teachers. 

The Teacher Examinations are also administered in 
connection with teacher-education programs in colleges 
and universities, both at undergraduate and graduate 
levels. The examination profile is used for student 
guidance and self-study of strengths and weaknesses 
in areas measured by tests. The tests are frequently 
used as comprehensive examinations for undergradu- 
ates and as qualifying examinations for graduate 
students. 

Used in combination with additional information 
such as that provided by records of experience, aca- 
demic marks, ratings of various aspects of personal- 
ity, ete., the Teacher Examination results can con- 
tribute materially to the attainment of education’s 
fundamental goal, the provision of the best possible 
instruction for young people in the schools. 

The council welcomes the use of its examinations by 
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any school system or college, provided that assurance 
is ‘given that the examination results will be used 
wisely in combination with other significant informa- 
tion concerning the prospective teacher. 
Arrangements for the establishment of examining 
centers should be made by superintendents of schools 
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and college officials before November 1. Correspond- 
ence regarding co-operation in the project may be ad- 
dressed to David G. Ryans, associate director, Na- 
tional Committee on Teacher Examinations, American 
Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York 23. 





Notes and News 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 
September 15: sustaining, 11. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

I. L. KANDEL, editor of ScHooL AND Society and 
professor emeritus of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has accepted an appointment 
as Simon Research Fellow at the University of Man- 
chester for the academic year 1947-48. He will con- 
tinue, with the approval of the Trustees of the 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Ince., to 
edit ScHooL AND Society from England. During his 
absence William W. Brickman will assist Louellen 
Remmy Beyer, the managing editor, and will con- 
tinue his monthly review of educational literature. 


James F. Rockett, state director of education, 
Rhode Island (1935-January, 1947), has succeeded 
George Hermann Derry as president, St. Joseph’s 
College for Women (Portland, Maine). Dr. Derry’s 
appointment as international director of social educa- 
tion for the Supreme Council, Knights of Columbus, 
with headquarters in New Haven (Conn.), was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, February 15. Michael 
F. Walsh of Newport (R. I.) has succeeded Dr. 
Rockett. 


Bernarp R. BERELSON, assistant professor of li- 
brary science, the University of Chicago, has suc- 
ceeded Clarence H. Faust as dean, Graduate Library 
School. Frances Henne, assistant professor of li- 
brary science, has been named associate dean of the 
school and dean of students. Dr. Faust’s appoint- 
ment as director of the libraries, Stanford University, 
was reported in ScHOooL AND Society, July 26. 


JoHN R. Beery, professor of education and co- 
ordinator of the Guidance Center, University of 
Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.), has sueceeded Charles 
R. Foster; resigned, as dean, School of Education. 


Harry B. Hertin, professor of elementary educa- 
tion, Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.), has 
been named dean of the Teachers College to succeed 
Stewart H. Smith, whose appointment to the presi- 
deney was reported in ScHoon AND Society, June 
21. Roy C. Woods, professor of education, who had 





been serving aS acting dean in the interim, will con- 
tinue in the professorship. Charles O. Fitzwater sue- 
ceeds Dr. Heflin as director of educational research 
and services. Other appointments include: Herschel 
Heath, professor of history; John K. Sterrett, asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics; Rene S. Pino, as- 
sistant professor of Spanish; and instructors, Made- 
leine H. Feilas (clinical psychology), Leo G. Oxley 
(political science), Dorothy Seabury (business ad- 
ministration), George J. Harbold (speech), Claude 
L. Winters and George G. Urian (engineering), and 
Louise Knifley (mathematics). 


E. GRETCHEN TaAyLor, a former teacher in the 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has succeeded Hilda A. Allen as dean of 
women, Ithaca (N. Y.) College. Miss Allen, whose 
appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND SocIETY, 
September 16, 1944, has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of English. 


Luoyp M. BrerTHo.r, dean of the faculty, Western 
Maryland College (Westminster), will assume new 
duties as dean, College of the Pacifie (Stockton, 
Calif.), February 1, 1948. 


THE ReEveREND Patrick McKiviaan, O.S.B., pro- 
fessor of political science, St. Vincent College (La- 
trobe, Pa.), who was recently discharged from the 
Army after four years of service as a chaplain, has 
returned to his professorship and has succeeded the 
Reverend Hugh J. Wilt, O.S.B., as dean of men. 
Father Wilt has been named director of the college’s 
Minor Seminary. 


CLARENCE N. GILBERT, former president, Asheville- 
Biltmore College (Asheville, N. C.), whose resigna- 
tion was reported in ScHooL AND Socrety, June 28, 
has assumed new duties as dean of men and assistant 
professor of business education, Western Carolina 
Teachers College (Cullowhee, N. C.). 


Harvey S. Moyer, professor of chemistry, the Ohio 
State University, has been named assistant dean, 
Graduate School. Dr. Moyer will devote half his 
time to the deanship and half to the professorship. 
Wilbur B. Wood, extension agent in Madison County, 
has been appointed junior dean, College of Agricul- 
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ture, to succeed Chester 8S. Hutchison, whose appoint- 
ment as associate dean was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 28. David F. Miller, professor of 
zoology, has succeeded Laurence H. Snyder as head 
of the department of zoology and entomology. Dr. 
Snyder’s appointment as dean, Graduate College, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, was reported in these columns, 
July 12. 

A. F. Cocurane, professor of zoology, Milligan 
College (Tenn.), has been appointed ‘acting dean of 
men. Other appointments include: B. E. Alward to 
sueceed W. Haleot Ford, resigned, as head of the 
department of business administration, and Sarah J. 
Moore, as associate in the department; Lois Hale, 
associate professor of English; Gretchen Smith, li- 
brarian, to give courses in English; and Mrs. Alward 


as assistant in English. 


Tue following appointments have been announced 
by Lineoln (Ill.) College; Richard P. Pooley, li- 
brarian; Margaret M. Kiesel, registrar; and Sidney 
Straight (musie and drama), Earle C. Eley (Eng- 
lish), David Stevenson (English and German), John 
W. Scheer (physics and engineering mathematies), 
and Clarence A. Sims (business). Mrs. Straight and 
Mrs. Eley have also been appointed to do part-time 
teaching. 

Freperick L. BERGMANN, director of publicity, De- 
Pauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), whose resigna- 
tion was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, July 26, 
has been asked to continue his services in this capacity 
in addition to his teaching duties until a suecessor can 
be found. V. Judson Wyckoff, chief economist in the 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, has been named 


professor of economics. 


LuBIN Por LeGGETTE, whose appointment as acting 
executive director of the department of speech, the 
George Washington University (Washington 6, D. 
C.), was reported in ScHoot AND Society, October 5, 
1946, has been promoted to an associate professorship 
and named head of the department. The university 
announces that it is offering a B.A. degree in speech 
with a major in theater as well as a major in publie 
speaking. To implement the new program the fol- 
lowing have been appointed: Natalie E. White and 
Edward P. Mangum, to teach classes in theater; 
George F. Henigan, assistant professor of speech; 
and Walter B. Emery, lecturer in speech. H. F. 
Arthur Schoenfeld, former instructor in history, re- 
tiring as Minister to Hungary after 37 years in diplo- 
matie service, is returning to the university as pro- 
fessorial lecturer and will conduct a graduate seminar 
in recent European diplomatic history. 


JAMES MARK PURCELL, head of the department of 
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English, Marquette University (Milwaukee), has been 
appointed head of the department of English, Du- 
quesne University (Pittsburgh), and Ralph A. Kline- 
felter and Paul A. Betz, instructors in the department. 


JAMES A. Sykes, formerly dean, Lamont School of 
Musie, University of Denver, has succeeded Frank L. 
Harrison as professor of musie and chairman of the 
department, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.). 
Dr. Harrison, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, June 29, 1946, has accepted a 
post as director of the new music department, Wash- 
ington University (Saint Louis). Other appointments 
announced recently include: associate professor, .\l- 
bert Parry (Russian language and literature) ; assist- 
ant professors, Herbert H. Zassenhaus (economies), 
Wilbur C. Gorham (zoology), Louis Schneider (soci- 
ology), and Jonathan H. Kistler (English); and in- 
structors, Bruce R. Gordon (Romance languages), 
Robert J. Cordell (geology), Clifton P. Idyll (chem- 
istry), Frederick W. Lowe, Jr. (English), and Paul 
A. Rochford (fine arts). With the addition of Dr. 
Parry to the staff the university will offer for the 
first time in its history courses in Russian language 
and literature. 


BEGINNING September 15, the following assumed 
new duties at Wofford College (Spartanburg, S. C.): 
Roy E. Watkins, head of the department of ancient 
languages; Harold E. Hunter, professor of mathe- 
maties and acting chairman of the department; Wil- 
liam H. Ford, professor of mathematics; associate 
professors, Philip Covington (English), the Reverend 
Robert D. Fridley (religion), and Virgil S. Ward 
(psychology and education); instructors, Lonnie L. 
Dunlap (biology), Joseph 8. Rowland (sociology), 
and George W. Whitaker, Jr. (English); and regis- 
trar, S. Frank Logan. 


RatpH ApDAMs Brown, acting editor, Social Edu- 
cation, assumed new duties as head of the department 
of social sciences, State Teachers College (Cortland, 
N. Y.), September 4. 


TuE following changes in staff have been announced 
by Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa): Promo- 
tions include. Bernice Brady, dietitian, to head of the 
department of home economics; Eugene Elkins to 
succeed the late Ruby Wade as head of the depart- 
ment of French; Howard C. Lane to sueceed Clyde 
Tull, retired, as head of the department of English; 
and Francis German to the acting headship of the 


department of music. Appointments include the fol- 


lowing: Chester Webb, acting head (1947-48), de- 
partment of dramatic arts; Joseph T. Meade, lecturer 
in personnel administration; the Reverend Chester W. 
Quimby, 8.T.B., visiting professor of religion; as- 
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sistant professors, Delinda Roggensack (music educa- 
tion) and Winifred Morin (sociology); instructors, 
Paul Koepke (musical theory and woodwinds), the 
Reverend Robert Virgil Smith (religion, director of 
student religious activities), John Bliese (biology), 
and Eva Clapp and Marlin L. Merrill (voice); and 
assistants, Mrs. Eugene Whitford (Spanish) and 
Jean Royer (physical education). 


RusseLL G. WICHMANN, organist of the Heinz 
Chapel, University.of Pittsburgh, has assumed new 
duties as head of the department of music, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women (Pittsburgh). Stephen 
Borsody, counselor of the Hungarian Legation in 
Washington (1946-47), has been named visiting pro- 
fessor of history. Robert Griswold, organist and 
director of music, Brick Church, New York City, has 
sueceeded Mr. Wichmann. 


Ricuarp W. Scuuicut, former principal, Water- 
town (S. D.) High School, has been appointed head 
of the department of education, Augustana College 
(Sioux Falls, 8. D.). 


Rate J. Brappan, instructor in history and di- 
rector of audio-visual education, South Charleston 
(W. Va.) High School, has been named head of 
the department of education, Morris Harvey College 
(Charleston, W. Va.). Mr. Brabban will also direct 
the extension service and take charge of the prepara- 
tion of high-school teachers. 


Knox WILSON has assumed new duties as head of 
the department of English, Davis and Elkins College 


(Elkins, W. Va.). 


Watpo E. STEIDTMANN has been named acting 
chairman of the department of biology, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University, to serve until a suc- 
cessor to Charles H. Otis can be found. Dr. Otis 
has relinquished his administrative duties to devote 
his time to teaching. 


RoosEvELT CoLLEGE (Chicago 4) has announced the 
following appointments: Frances R. Horwich, former 
director, Hessian Hills School (Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.), acting chairman of the department of edu- 
cation to succeed John J. De Boer, who has been ap- 
pointed professor of education, University of Illinois; 
William E. MeVey, professor of education; Kathryn 
Smith Bilterman, assistant professor of education in 
charge of elementary-school teaching; and Willard 
Abraham, assistant professor of education in charge 
of secondary-school student teaching. 


JAMES Q. DEALEY AND ALVIN B. GLASER have been 
appointed to the department of political science, Uni- 
versity of Toledo (Ohio), as professor and instructor, 
respectively. 
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THE REVEREND DANIEL ARTHUR MCGREGOR, execu- 
tive secretary of the department of Christian educa- 
tion for the National Council, has been named pro- 
fessor of systematic divinity, School of Theology, 
University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.). 


Wirn the appointment of the following adjunct 
professors, Lawrence H. Dunlap (chemistry) and 
Barremore B. Brown and Howard A. Robison 
(physies), Franklin and Marshall College (Lancaster, 
Pa.) is inaugurating a program of evening courses 
leading to the M.S. degree in chemistry or physics. 
The program was set up following consultation with 
representatives of industries located in or near the 
city and will be useful chiefly to persons employed 
during the day. 

ErHEL J. ALPENFELS, PAuL ALPERT, AND Basi. J. 
VLAVIANOS are among recent appointees to the staff 
of the New York University. Miss Alpenfels, author 
of “Sense and Nonsense about Race,” is associate pro- 
fessor of educational sociology in the School of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Alpert, a member of the economic depart- 
ment of UN, is lecturer on the problems of ‘western 
European economic reconstruction, and Dr. Vlavianos, 
former editor and publisher of the Greek Daily 
Herald, lecturer on Greece and Turkey and the polit- 
ieal issues of the eastern Mediterranean region in the 
Institute of Public Affairs and Regional Studies. 


C. E. Fuercuer has succeeded G. V. Brooks as 
director of education in Tasmania. 


Tue following appointments in the U. S. Office 
of Education have been announced by Dr. John 
W. Studebaker: Edwin H. Miner, superintendent of 
schools, Wellesley, Mass. (1936-42) and associated 
during the war with the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute and nonmilitary schools, as associate commis- 
sioner of education; and Romaine Mackie, who has 
had twenty years of experience in the special field 
of education for the handicapped in city and state 
programs in Ohio, New York, and California, as 
specialist for schools for physically handicapped 
children. 


FreDERICK H. Barr, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Bronxville (N. Y.), and executive assistant 
to the New York State Commissioner of Education, 
has been appointed to the position of chief of the 
newly established bureau of curriculum development 
in the secondary-education division of the New York 
State Education Department. Dorothy S. Lawson, 
senior supervisor of home economics since July 1, 
1936, has been appointed chief of the bureau of home 
economies in the division. 


ZELL BERRYHILL, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Hamilton County and Glidden (Iowa), has 
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been elected superintendent of schools, Emmet County 
(Iowa). 


Mrs. Puivie R. BuckingHam has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, Deschutes County (Ore.), 
to sueceed J. Alton Thompson, who resigned on 
August 1, 


W. Donatp Stewart has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Cass County (Missouri), sueceed- 
ing May Bowlin who had served as superintendent 
for 20 years. 


Pau. A. ReHMvs, superintendent of schools, Lake- 
wood (Ohio), has been appointed superintendent of 
schools, Portland (Ore.), where he will succeed Wil- 
lard P. Spaulding who resigned to become head of 
the department of education, University of Illinois. 


Recent Deaths 

WILLIAM GREEN Lowrey, former president (1898- 
1911), Blue Mountain (Miss.) College, died, Septem- 
ber 2, at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Lowrey, 
who had also held the presidency (1911-16) of Ama- 
rillo (Tex.) Military Academy, had served as Mis- 
sissippi Representative in Congress (1921-29). 


Mace. Craig WILDER, assistant professor of biol- 
ogy, Brown University, died, September 8, at the age 
of forty-nine years. Dr. Wilder had spent her entire 
professional life in the university, as assistant in 
biology (1919-21), assistant in English (1919-20), 
instructor in biology (1921-25, 1926-30), and as- 
sistant professor (since 1930), Pembroke College. 


THE REVEREND FREDERICK LUTHER GAMMAGE, foun- 
der (1907) and headmaster emeritus, Pawling (N. Y.) 
School, died, September 10. Dr. Gammage, who was 
eighty-seven years old at the time of his death, had 
taught at Delaware Academy (Delhi, N. Y.) and had 
served as principal (1885-93), Oxford (N. Y.) Acad- 
emy, and headmaster (1893-1907), St. Paul’s School 
(Garden City, N. Y.), before opening the Pawling 
School. 


WILLIAM VERNON SKILES, dean emeritus, Georgia 
School of Technology (Atlanta), died, September 10, 
at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Skiles had served 
the school as professor of mathematies (1911-45) and 
dean (1925-45). 


ERNEST CHENEL, since 1928 associate professor of 
French, Graduate School, Fordham University, died, 
September 13, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. 
Chenel had taught at Columbia, New York, and West- 
ern Reserve universities before going to Fordham 
University. 

WILLIAM GILLESPIE, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics, Princeton University, died, September 14. 
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Dr. Gillespie, who was seventy-six years old at the 
time of his death, had served the university for forty- 
two years prior to his retirement in 1939. 


WALTER PAaRKE BrAbDLEY, former professor of chem- 
istry, Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), died, 
September 14, at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. 
Bradley had served as assistant in chemistry (1886- 
88), Williams College, and instructor in chemistry 
(1889-90), associate professor (1890-93), and pro- 
fessor (1893-1914), Wesleyan University, before 
entering a career as research chemist for industrial 
firms. He retired from active service in 1938. 


Honors and Awards 

GEORGE PoLtyA AND HERMANN WEYL have been 
elected foreign members of the French Academy of 
Science. Dr. Polya is professor of mathematics in 
Stanford University; Professor Weyl, a member of 
the Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, N. J.). 
Beside these two, the only other living American 
mathematician to have received this distinction is 
L. E. Dickson, professor emeritus, the University of 
Chicago. 


THE August issue of Confidential from Washing- 
ton, a publication of the George Washington Univer- 
sity (Washington, D. C.), is dedicated to the late 
William Carl Ruediger, dean of the university’s 
School of Edueation (1912-36) and provost (1936- 
39), whose death was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
ciety, July 12, 1947. The number contains an article, 
“These Are Evidences of an Education,” by L. Clark 
Keating, professor of Romance languages and execu- 
tive officer of the department. 


Other Items 

Tuomas K. Fitz Parricx, head of the department 
of architecture, Iowa State College (Ames), has an- 
nounced that the department has been accredited by 
the National Architectural Accrediting Board, thus 
placing it “among those highly selected schools ap- 
proved by the national council as offering the best 
type of architectural training in this country.” Of 
a total of approximately 67 schools offering curricula 
in arehitecture only 28 have received this accredita- 
tion. 


L. CarRInGTON GoopricH, head of the department 
of Chinese and Japanese, Columbia University, an- 
nounced in August that a new intensified course in 
the Chinese language, designed to aid persons plan- 
ning to travel to the Orient in missionary, diplomatic, 
business, and other capacities, will begin on Septem- 
ber 24, with Richard G. Irwin, recently returned 
from a number of years on the staff of Oberlin-in- 
China, in charge. 
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AGAINST THE MECHANIZATION OF 
chem- TEACHING 


died, THE emergency which prevails at the present time 
Dr. in universities and colleges has brought. to light the 
1886- fact that teachers are commonly considered to be 
istry nothing but transmitters of knowledge acquired by 
yee- scholars. Accordingly they are expected to have the 
efore physical strength needed to spend as many hours as 
trial possible on instruction, while maturity and a wide 
horizon of knowledge are often not among the essen- 
tials required. Thus, young instructors are urged to 
exhaust themselves in additional teaching hours, and 
students just starting their graduate studies and, 
therefore, still far from having mastered their par- 
ticular field of knowledge, are lured into teaching 
positions in universities and colleges, It does not 
help the best students to complain that they could 
just as well read the textbooks for themselves at 
home, instead of having them read to them in the 
classroom, 
Obviously, this is not the way to arouse genuine 
understanding, real knowledge, and interest in stu- 
dents. Besides, , we waste t i r 
youth by pushing them prematurely into a kind of 
teaching business instead of giving them time to 
study, to develop their capacities, and to provide the 
nation with a staff of competent scholars. And we 
waste equally the capacities of older scholars since 
we do not give them enough opportunity to transmit, 
by personal contact with youth, the living spirit of 
learning—something which cannot be transmitted by 
textbooks. Introduction into a science, that is, the 
elementary teaching, is of even greater consequence 
than the teaching on an advanced level. There is 
no “basic training” in science which can be left to (\ 
“master sergeants,’ without endangering the direc- 
tion and the attitude toward learning which the stu- 
dent will adopt later on. 
Esteem of older people was natural to all periods 
of cultural standing. Old age and wisdom are 
almost identical in the views of the Bible, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. And there is much truth in it. 
For wisdom is maturity acquired by wide experience 
and quiet meditation. Our times, however, drunk 
with the achievements of material progress, excel in 
a silly submission to youth and a still more foolish 
contempt of older age. We forget how many of the 
greatest achievements of mankind were accomplished 
by men past fifty, while it was the Nazis who boasted 
that they had only young people among their ranks. 
The contempt of older age reflects the externaliza- 
tion of the modern man. He expects everything 





















































































from the outside, from organizations, institutions, 
from physical strength and beauty, and from tech- 
nological achievements. He looks at the possession 
of gadgets as if they were personal virtues, having 
lost sight of what man as an individual ought to be. 
Wisdom and the growth of the inner man which com- 
pensate older people for the loss of physical vigor 
are not appreciated because they do not provide man 
with material achievements. Many people even today 
have not realized that the most advanced material 
progress can never provide us with any knowledge 
of methods and ends to use it properly. And they 
have not yet realized either that the peril to man has 
enormously increased with the power over nature 
which he has acquired. 

A democracy cannot afford, without endangering 
its survival, to get its best leaders almost exclusively 
from a small group which alone has been capable of 
supplying its offspring with those conditions which 
are indispensable for a real education. But we are 
inclined to underestimate the political efficiency of an 
education whose principle it is to give youth a broad 
margin of time to enlarge the horizon of general 
experience and to shape and deepen human person- 
ality, irrespective of quick .efficiency, and far from 
an early specialization. All real maturation is slow. 
Having this in mind we cannot believe that it was 
the purpose of the GI Bill to rush American youth 
quickly through the channels of a specified mental 
training into mental handicrafts. Rather, it can be 
assumed, it was intended to give youth a respite and 
opportunity to develop themselves as citizens with 
that broad view and independent intelligence which 
are indispensable for a democratic government. Such 

education cannot be achieved by the memorizing 
,f textbooks. Where will the qualification for leader- 
“oii come from when teaching and learning are 
equally submitted to the requirements of a horse race? 
Even the most perfect constitution cannot protect us 
unless the indiyidual citizens have been shaped by a 
thorough intellectual and moral education. 
MAXIMILIAN BECK 
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CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING 
CURRICULUM CHANGE 


INCREASINGLY, for at least two decades, America’s 
school systems have been engaged in a study and re- 
vision of their curricula. There has been a good deal 
of discussion about the curricula which have emerged, 
and they have been evaluated frequently, and from 
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various points of view. Too little attention, however, 
has been devoted to the ways in which the change has 
been undertaken—to the process of change itself. 
During recent years a few frontier thinkers have 
realized the need of considering the system of change, 
as distinct from the product of change. This article 
presents a series of criteria by which the process of 
curriculum revision may be gauged and evaluated. 

Introduction to the Problem of Curriculum Change. 
Society, the learner, and the content to be learned are 
the basic elements in the process of education. Effi- 
cient education demands that all individuals connected 
with the process have a realistic approach to the 
society of which they are a part; that they have an 
appreciation of the nature of the learners; and that 
they have a knowledge of the content which may be 
used to enable the learner to take an effective place in 
his society. 

Difficulties in curriculum planning usually arise 
from an inadequate use of the knowledge available 
concerning one or more of the three elements of the 
educational process, or from an absence of agreement 
on a basic philosophy of education in the light of 
which the process may be evaluated. These difficulties 
may be overcome by the following procedures: (1) by 
orienting the persons engaged in planning in order to 
increase their sensitivity in all areas of the educational 
process; (2) by applying the concepts developed in 
this process of orientation to the tasks of curriculum 
planning and teaching. In this field, as in any other, 
it is almost impossible to bring about change without 
first effecting a change in the people involved. An 
example of this may be seen in the refusal of the 
United States to support the League of Nations after 
World War I. A large majority of our people now 
support the concept of the United Nations because a 
change in our attitude toward world co-operation has 
been brought about through the education carried on 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, Wendell‘ 
Willkie, and other internationally minded citizens of 
our time. In other words, the change was the result 
of changed attitudes. 

I. Attitudes Essential to Change inthe Curriculum. 
Change in the curriculum involves certain attitudes, 
or a certain philosophy of education, on the part of 
those who are engaged in the revision. There is, how- 
ever, a danger of spending too long a time on an effort 
to obtain unanimity of thought in this area. Some 
schools have initiated a program of curriculum revi- 
sion by undertaking a study of basic educational phi- 
losophy and have become involved in such a lengthy 
study that final agreement found the participants with 
dulled enthusiasm and with little desire to continue 
the project. 

There is, however, a need for agreement on a few 
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basic attitudes. This is not an agreement which must 
be wholly arrived at prior to the proposed change, but 
one which may sometimes be arrived at as the study 
progresses. The most important of these are as 
follows: 

(a) The curriculum is the sum of the experiences which 
a child has while he is under the supervision of the school. 

(b) Curriculum change must be a continuous procedure 
since all of the elements of the educational process are 
variable. 

(ce) Curriculum change is the task of all of the people 
of the school and the community. 

(d) Curriculum revision is a part of the normal pro- 
fessional task of teachers, enhancing the standing of the 
profession and making the work of the individual teacher 
more effective. 

(e) The organization for curriculum development must 
be flexible to provide for changes as needed. 

(f) Curriculum change should be brought about in such 
a way that the security of the teaching staff will not be 
undermined. 

(g) Direction must be given to the work by adequate 
agreement on the general objectives sought. 


II. Initiation of Program of Curriculum Change. 
In initiating a program of curriculum change careful 
consideration must be given to the conditions existing 
in the local school and community, and the methods 
for doing this are as varied as are schools and com- 
munities. In no other area is the problem of sensitive 
leadership so important as in gauging local opinion, 
in evaluating the local situation, and in choosing the 
method or methods to be followed in arousing a con- 
sciousness of the need for curriculum change. The 
following criteria are suggestive as guides in this very 
important area: 

(a) The program should start with a felt need on the 
part of some potential participant or group of partici- 
pants. 

(b) A variety of methods of inservice training must 
be used to study existing conditions. Possible procedures 
include: 

(1) Study groups. 

(2) Experimental procedure in the classroom. 
(3) Teachers’ meetings. 

(4) Workshops. 

(5) Exchange of teachers. 

(6) Visits to other schools. 

(7) Providing a curriculum director. 

(c) Loeal conditions should determine the method or 
methods to be used in stimulating a consciousness of 
needs. 


III. Organization for Curriculum Change. Having 
agreed upon certain basic attitudes and having aroused 
a consciousness of the need for curriculum change, the 
problem then arises of organizing to facilitate the 
process. The organization should be built upon the 
following principles : 
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(a) The organization should provide for participation 
of all groups which have a contribution to make: 
(1) School personnel: 
a. administrators and supervisory officers; 
b. teachers; 
ce. pupils; 
d. nonteaching employees; 
(2) Community: 
a. laymen as individuals; 
b. lay groups; 
ec. parents; 
(3) Specialists: 
a. staff members who may have an especially 
deep background in some particular area; 
b. outside curriculum consultants ; 
e. state and regional supervisory officers ; 
d. members of college or university staffs. 
(b) The organization for curriculum change should be 
simple and flexible. 

(1) Simple to avoid overorganization with result- 
ing slow-down. 

(2) Flexible to provide for change of direction as 
necessary and for bringing in groups con- 
cerned, at the proper time. 

(3) The only limitations placed on teachers should 
be those inherent in the situation: 

a. possibilities of the children; 
b. facilities available; 
ec. insight of the teachers themselves. 

(4) The prineiple guiding exploration and experi- 
mentation should be that of the ‘‘broken 
front’? rather than that of the continuous 
front. 

(c) It is the task of leadership to provide, in so far as 
possible, all materials essential to the proper execution 
of the plan. 

(d) The plan should provide for continuous develop- 
ment of the curriculum. 

(1) All participants must recognize that the 
achievement of any goal is not an end in itself 
but only a step in the continuous process of 
curriculum development. 

(e) The work of curriculum improvement should be 
considered an integral part of the professional duties of 
all teachers. 

(1) All teachers should participate to the extent 
of their ability. 

(2) Participation, in so far as possible, should be 
a part of the regular teaching situation. 

(f) The organizational units chosen to earry the pro- 
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gram of curriculum change should be small enough to 
make the program effective. 

(1) Units should be of the size which makes possi- 
ble a maximum of face-to-face participation 
(the individual school has proved to be the 
most efficient unit). 

(g) The organization should provide for co-ordination 
of the work of the individual units. 

(1) The total program should have common direc- 
tion, purposes, and leadership, even though 
individual units should be encouraged to make 
adaptations to meet the needs of individual 
pupils and schools. 

(2) The entire system should have the benefit of 
experimentation carried on in any part of the 
system. 


IV. Evaluation of the Curriculum Program. In 
order that there may be a continuous sense of accom- 
plishment and a continuous sense of direction, it is 
essential that there be periodic evaluation of the pro- 
gram. The following guides to evaluat,on are pro- 
posed: 

(a) Periodic evaluation should be made by both 
teachers and specialists so that teachers may obtain in- 
sight which will lead to further progress. 

(b) Evaluation should be made in terms of the effect 
upon individual participants in the program, and upon 
the participating groups, as well as in terms of the broad 
objectives of the program. 


Conclusion. Just as one cannot legislate morality, 
so one cannot legislate curriculum change. Curricula 
which are planned by one person, or by a small com- 
mittee, and foreed down from above onto staff mem- 
bers who have had no opportunity to participate in 
the planning are likely to be unpopular and to go 
unused. Only as staff members themselves are 
changed by being subjected to the whole process of 
change can they grasp the significance of new con- 
cepts. The criteria discussed in this article are such 
as will foster slow but sure progress in the area of 
curriculum change and make curriculum revision a 
challenging experience in democratic living. 

WituiAM J. Krum, Jr. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

ENpIcorTT, N. Y. 


Rate ApAMs Brown 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





SPAN, MINNESOTA’S APPROACH TO 
WORLD GOVERNMENT AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A Group of students at the University of Minnesota 
have made an attempt to meet the lack of interna- 





tional understanding through a project which was 
carried on during the summer session and, it is hoped, 
will be repeated. The student group was an outgrowth 
of several campus organizations composed of students 
with a common interest in promoting international 
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understanding. SPAN, the “Student Project for 
Amity among Nations,” inaugurated committees to 
make contacts with the faculty, administration, and 
community people who could aid them in a solu- 
tion to their project. After much discussion, a sum- 
mer-school program—the European seminar—at the 
university seemed to be the best method for carrying 
out the project. 

With the seminar in mind, the students organized 
and devised plans and worked in close co-operation 
with a faculty advisory committee appointed by Presi- 
dent J. L. Morrill. A course was outlined for which 
the faculty of the College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts will allow academic credit. The project has 
been given a place in the regular college bulletin in 
the social science department. It has been outlined 
as follows: 


Soe. Sci. 6lsu European Seminar. A directed field 
study of 40 students in one of four European countries 
studying the current economic, political, educational, cul- 
tural, and religious patterns of life. Each student in the 


seminar will study the country before embarking and’ 


write a comprehensive report of his findings upon return- 
ing. (6 cred.; prereq. approval of an advisory board 
after filing an application.) 

Soc. Sci. 62su European Seminar. Continuation of 
course 6lsu. (6 cred.; prereq. 61) 


It is the desire of the students to bring about a 
better understanding of the international problems 
through firsthand contact with the peoples of the va- 
rious European countries. The plan is not solely for 
the benefit of those making the trip from time to time, 
but, by bringing back information collected firsthand, 
they will be better able to discuss the problems for 
the benefit of all interested persons in their classes 
at the university. 

Each student has a definite field of interest in which 
he will plan his studies, such as transportation, co- 
operatives, government, economics, or religion. The 
particular aspect that they intend to study will blend 
in with their curriculum. The students plan to take 
thorough notes and make a comprehensive study of 
their chosen field in order to write a paper or thesis 
upon their return to the university, which will be the 
basis for receiving a grade. 

The first four groups of ten students sailed early 
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in the summer to four countries; Spain, England, 
France, and Sweden. Upon their arrival the students 
were responsible for their research, but a full-time 
instructor directed and co-ordinated the study. The 
students had a definite schedule to follow. They knew 
what people they wished to meet, the places to visit 
and study, and all of the things necessary for the 
research. The students wanted it definitely under- 
stood that they were not tourists. They had a pur- 
pose behind their visits which was the interest in inter- 
national affairs, to be broadened by their studies. 
They also had the duty of bringing back information 
for their associates at the university. 

The committee of faculty members appointed by 
President Morrill is headed by R. M. Cooper, dean of 
the Junior College. One of the hardest jobs for the 
committee was to select the students. From more than 
two hundred applicants, it was their job to select forty 
on the basis of scholarship, leadership, reasons for 
desiring the trip, and general background. Ability to 
speak the language was a point in each applicant’s 
favor. Instructors for each group had to be chosen, 
financial arrangements had to be made; arrangements 
for transportation, living quarters, passports, per- 
sonal contacts, and an endless number of other minor 
details had to be attended to. 

SPAN sailed June 24 and 30 and returned on 
September 9. A financial problem arose which was 
partly solved by private donations solicited by the 
students from persons interested in furthering inter- 
national relations. Although donations were slow in 
coming, there were several gifts as high as $500. The 
total cost to the student was not a great deal more 
that he would have incurred if he had attended the 
university during the summer. The cost of the trans- 
portation was borne by the funds solicited. 

It is hoped that through SPAN, a step toward inter- 
national understanding has been achieved. Possibly 
of even greater importance was the demonstration of 
some of the best of American life through these stu- 
dents. The most accurate knowledge of world prob- 
lems can only be obtained by firsthand information. 
This can be accomplished by the students living in 
the European community and gathering information 
from the people themselves. 

Mark G, BratAas 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE AS A 
FACTOR IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
SCIENTISTS 2 


THE following informal study was undertaken by 
the writers at the suggestion of President James 


Bryant Conant of Harvard. Its purpose was to 
determine whether any significant relationship existed 
between the relative amount spent on public educa- 
tion in each state and the number of outstanding 
scientists produced by that state. The scientists first 
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starred in the sixth edition of “American Men of 
Science,” issued in August, 1938, were chosen for 
analysis. Men so starred are those whose work has, 
in the opinion of their colleagues, placed them among 
the leading scientists in the United States. . 

This study is based on two assumptions; (1) that 
the younger starred scientists are approximately 
thirty years old at the time they are starred; (2) that 
these men in most cases received their secondary- 
school education in the state where they were born. 
Census figures for 1910 were used as most probably 
representing the population distribution at the time 
the group studied was born; per-capita-expenditure 
figures for public elementary and secondary education 
in 1919-20 were taken as representing a year during 
which the group was most likely to be receiving its 
early education. 

The numbers of younger starred scientists per mil- 
lion of the population produced by each state are 
shown in Table I. The United States as a whole pro- 
duced 6.5 per million. The regions, as defined by the 
Census, produced as follows: North, 8.8; West, 6.7; 
South, 2.2. The largest number per million for a 
single state was 27.4 (Wyoming); the smallest, 0 
(Florida, Idaho, and Nevada). The per-capita ex- 
penditures ranged from $113.07 (Nevada) to $16.50 
(South Carolina) .* 

Where the state population is particularly small, 
there is, of course, a large element of error in the 
“Number of younger starred scientists per million 
population” since this figure is in effect an estimate 
of the number of scientists the state would have pro- 
duced, if its population had been a million. The four 
states which top the list in per-capita expenditure 
(Nevada, Montana, Arizona, and Wyoming) fall into 
the category where the error of the estimate is so large 
as to have an undue effect on the general trend of the 
data. Eliminating these four states from the analy- 
sis, one finds that for the other 45 states (including 
the District of Columbia) there is a fairly strong 
relationship between the per-capita-expenditure values 
and the number of younger starred scientists per mil- 
lion. The Pearson product-moment correlation co- 
efficient? is, in fact, .60+.064, This value can be re- 
garded as indicating a relationship of very high 
statistical significance; or, to state the matter in 
another way, it is highly unlikely that the relation- 
ship between the per-capita expenditures and the 
number of starred scientists produced is simply a 
chance phenomenon. 


11f these figures were translated into the current cost- 
of-living index, the range would be from $139.83 to 
$20.41. 
2The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient 
=xry 





(r) is given by the formula: r= 
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RELATION BETWEEN EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
AND NUMBER OF YOUNGER STARRED SCIENTISTS 
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* Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Bulle- 
tin 1922, No. 29, Statistics of State School Systems, 1919- 
1920, p. 44. (These figures do not include interest costs.) 

** Census of United States: 1940, Population, Vol. I, 
table 3, p. 14. 

*** American Journal of Science, Vol. 237, No. 1, January, 
1939, p. 52. 

Therefore, the conclusion appears justified that, in 
general, the less money a state spends per capita for 
elementary and secondary education the fewer out- 
standing scientists it is likely to produce. 

At the present time when there is so much concern 
with the cost of public education and the proposal 
that Federal aid be extended to the states in support 
of it, a finding such as we have here obtained may 
merit more than a passing glance. Adequate distri- 


bution of funds for educational purposes may well be 
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a necessary, if not a sufficient, condition for fully 
developing the scientific talents of boys and girls 
throughout the United States. 
VIRGINIA PROCTOR 
Henry §S. DYER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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BERNAYS, Epwarp L. Direct Mail: A Challenge to Re- 
search in Humanics. Pp. 8. Raymond Service, Inc., 
160 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 1947. 

An address delivered before the Mail Advertising Service 
Association of New York, May 6 


ANDREW. A Guide to 14 Asiatic Languages. 
Pilot Press, Ltd., 45 Great Russell St., Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 1947. 9/6. 
A handbook written to 
visiting the East. 


Boyp, 
Pp. 262. 
travelers 


aid English-speaking 


D. ‘‘Edueation in El Salvador.’’ 
1947, No. 3. Government Printing 
1947. $0.25. 


EBAUGH, CAMERON 
Pp. 81. Bulletin 
Office, Washington 25. 


The First Fifty Years. Pp. xiii+219. University of 
London Press, Ltd. 1947. 12/6. 

Jubilee volume of the National Association of Head Teach- 
ers containing a foreword by the late Rt. Hon. Ellen 


Wilkinson, M.P., Minister of Education. 
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KRIEGER, SEYMOUR (compiler). Nazi Germany’s War 
against the Jews. Pp. xix+756. American Jewish 
Conference, 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 1947. 
The complete account of Germany’s destruction of Euro- 
pean Jewry revealed in the evidence assembled at 
Niirnberg. 


as 
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Miuurr, L. 8S. Russian by Yourself. Pp. 180. G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal St., London, 
W.C.2. 1947. 8/6. 

One in the “By Yourself’? language series, designed to en- 
able students and others to teach themselves to read any 
ordinary text. 
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Haas, Lovis J. The Fold-Ups: Art Metal Work Made 
with a Stick of Wood. Unpaged. Published by the 
author, 3 Gedney Terrace, White Plains, N. Y. 1947. 
$1.50. 

Revised and enlarged second edition of a 100-per-cent 
graphic self-instructional craft textbook, developed in the 
interests of the blind. 
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Longmans, Green. 
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Planned primarily for nurses in training; a simple treat. 
ment of human traits is presented, with emphasis upon 
principles relating to nursing problems. 


TEAD, ORDWAY. 
beyond the Secondary School. 
versity Press. 1947. 

The Inglis Lecture, 1947. 
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Pp. 53. Harvard Uni- 


United Nations Guide for Lecturers and Teachers. Pp. 
163. Section for Lecture Services and Educational 
Liaison, Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. 1947. Free. 
Loose-leaf reference material that has just been made 
available for teachers, students, editors, and university 
librarians. 
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Contemporary Problems Here and Abroad. Pp. 598. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 1947. $2.28. 

A collection of selected units designed for use in classes in 
problems of democracy, world history, and American his- 
tory, also for commercial geography, government, and 
economics. 
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WILLIAMS, ALICE. 
Anne Vaughan. 
$2.25. 

A happy story for young people concerning a Welsh family 
who came to this country and settled in a mining town. 


On Hampton Street. 
Pp. 183. 


Illustrations by 
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